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* (Seventh in a series of articles on organizations which have aided the 
tor growth and development of the Traffic Institute.) 





= LTHOUGH the Farmers Insurance Group Safety 

jon Foundation does not contribute directly to the 

‘on Trafic Institute’s program, it must definitely be 

sans counted among those organizations which have aided 
™ the growth and development of the Institute. 

Through its grants to the American Association of 

Motor Vehicle Administrators for the training of driver 

license personnel, the FIG Safety Foundation has en- 

ve abled the Traffic Institute to make great strides in an 


MR. TYLER 


tte important area of traffic training. 
ita The FIG Safety Foundation was formed August 22, 1950, for the 
express purpose of ‘‘reducing accidents in the homes and schools, on the 
farms, and on the streets and highways of the nation.” 
The primary target of the Foundation in the field of traffic safety was 
; (and is) the improvement of driver licensing, and it 
was in this area that the AAMVA and the Institute 
entered the picture. 
Shortly after the establishment of the Foundation, 
a grant was made to the AAMVA for a four-year train- 
ing program for driver license examiners and driver 
improvement personnel. In this first four-year pro- 
gram, begun in 1951, annual courses were conducted 
at the Traffic Institute for chief driver license exam- 
iners, and regional courses were conducted annually 
in each of the four AAMVA regions for other driver license personnel. 
Thirteen chief examiners completed all four (three-week) units of the 
frst series, and a number of others have completed two and three units. 
1 An additional grant from the FIG Safety Foundation 
to the AAMVA has made possible the inauguration, 
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3 this year, of a new series of training courses for driver 
license examiners and driver improvement personnel. 

With the extablishment of the FIG Safety Founda- 
tion professional-type training became available for 
driver license personnel. ‘The value of this training to 








NO. 6 the field is indicated in this statement by L. S. Harris, 

vem executive director of the AAMVA: “Major improve- 
. MR. GOSS 
> post ments and progress have been made by departments — 
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which have participated in the training courses.” 

Harold I. Goss, secretary of state for Maine, is the 1954-55 president 
of the AAMVA. John C. Tyler is chairman of the board of trustees 
of the FIG Safety Foundation, and T. E. Leavey is president. Offices 
of the Farmers Insurance Group are at 4680 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Citizens Supplement Police Forces 


Three cities and one county have called on citizens of just about all 
ages to augment their police forces, according to word received by the 
Civil Service Assembly. 

In Kansas City, Mo., a group of 128 volunteers report for police duty 
two nights a week. They wear uniforms and have the same jobs as reg- 
ular officers but work less time and get no pay. The police department 
estimated that in 1954 they put in 52,033 hours on duty, valued at more 
than $85,000. 

Citizens between 23 and 39 years old can serve if they are in good 
health and have not been convicted of a felony. Each applicant is finger- 
printed and given both adaptability and IQ tests, supplemented by an 
oral examination by the police chief. After that, the candidate enters 
four months of training, three nights a week. 

In Cleveland, O., the mayor plans to recruit about 100 men to serve 
as auxiliary police without pay. They would be chosen from the police 
civil service list, be given a short beginner’s course at the police academy, 
and graduate in uniform with badge, billy, and revolver. They will 
donate several hours one or two nights a week. They will form groups 
that can be shifted from area to area wherever a rash of car thefts, bur- 
glaries, or holdups break out. They will also relieve more experienced 
men for foot patrol in places where the crime record is the worst. 

“Senior citizens” will be called on in St. Louis, Mo., to form a new 
squad of about 140 school crossing guards. Most of those being inter- 
viewed for the jobs are retired, and many are retired policemen. They 
will serve about three hours a day—-before school, during lunch hours, 
and after school. They will be paid $4 a day. They will free for other 
jobs the regular policemen now patrolling the crossings. 

The sheriff and his deputy in Callam County, Wash., have started a 
program to better relations between law enforcement officials and youth. 
They have organized and trained a group of boys between 12 and 18 years 
old to serve as junior deputy sheriffs. Their training consists of lectures 
every other week for 16 weeks on such subjects as enforcing game laws, 
direction of traffic, keeping police records, and the operation of respirators. 
At the end of the training, the boys get badges and may be called on for 
help by police officials. 
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A Personal Matter 


; by 
s 
Epwarp C. FIsHER 
Associate Counsel, The Traffic Institute 
ee to Hoyle” is a familiar expression signifying conformity 
to the standards of accepted conduct governing games and sportses 

. From the childhood diversions of marbles and_ hide-and-seek to the 
“ adult pastimes of golf and bridge, common censure falls upon one who 

violates the rules of the game. 
y Unfortunately, however, the rules of the game of living are not accorded 
S such general recognition, and this is the chief reason for our alarming 
“a traffic situation today. If traffic accidents are to be kept under control, 
a some of the spirit of sportsmanship, fair play, and common everyday 

courtesy must be implanted in the minds of those who drive automobiles. 
aa The traffic accident problem is one which the people themselves will 
sti have to recognize as their own. It cannot be solved by holding meetings, 
= issuing statements, and urging drivers to be careful. Neither can it be 
as done by the sole medium of rigid enforcement and heavy penalties. All 

of these will help and are quite necessary, but alone, without the backing 
and active support of the drivers themselves, they are but mere gestures— 


a finger in the dike. 
4 Basically the real difficulty lies in the attitude of the individual driver. 
" He listens to pleas for safe driving, reads statements carefully prepared 
by recognized authorities, and is properly horrified by the recital of 
i mounting accident tolls and fatalities. He reads in the newspapers of 
= conditions in his own community and notes with satisfaction that a long 
list of persons have paid fines in traffic court. He believes—in principle— 


wai that the laws should be enforced. Yet, despite all of this, he fails to con- 
“se nect himself with it. He prides himself on being a careful driver because 
he has never had an accident and is sure he will never have one. He 
ve recognizes the problem as it applies to the other fellow, but when it comes 
to applying it to himself he is blinded by his own sublime optimism, a 

ai strange type of overconfidence that such things will not happen to him. 
ale We must recognize it as a psychological problem and direct our ap- 
ears _— h toward the individual driver to convince him that there is an in- 
aa evitable connection between accidents and improper driving. Are his 
a: driving practices safe? What about his attitude toward the other fellow? 
vit Has his driving become sO largely a matter of habit as to be automatic, 
in or does he keep in mind at all times the possibility of danger lurking 
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ahead, beside, and behind him? Does he consciously recognize that he 
is the ‘‘other fellow” to other drivers? 

The habitual violator can be detected and dealt with in such a way as 
to minimize him as a traffic menace, but the real problem is the ordinary 
driver, full of bad driving habits, serenely optimistic, and usually proud 
of his driving. If we can reach him in time, we may prevent him from 
killing or injuring himself and others. 


* * * 


City Practices With Police Vehicles 


The number and kinds of vehicles used on police patrol vary widely 
among UL. S. cities over 10,000. 

The 1955 Municipal Year Book—published by the International City 
Managers’ Association—shows that the number of police patrol cars in 
U. S. cities over 10,000 ranges from 889 in New York City to 208 cities 
with one or two patrol cars. Other vehicles used in police work are two- 
wheel and three-wheel motorcycles. Los Angeles reported the highest 
number of two-wheel ‘cycles—420—and Chicago reported the most 
three-wheel ’cycles—153. 

In 198 of the 1,000 reporting cities, one-man patrol cars are used ex- 
clusively for police patrol. A combination of one- and two-man cars is 
used by 569 cities, and 233 cities use two-man cars only. Of the 198 
cities using one-man cars exclusively, 129 are in the 10,000 to 25,000 
population group. Three-fourths of the reporting cities use one-man 
patrol cars part or all of the time. 


The type of shifts when one-man patrol cars are used—day, evening, 
and night—also differs from city to city. A total of 345 use them on 
day, evening, and night shifts; 129 use them on day and evening shifts; 
and 271 use them on the day shift only. 


* * * 





STATE OF WASHINGTON AND WAUSAU, WIS., 
ARE GRAND AWARD WINNERS 


The State of Washington and Wausau, Wis., have been named 
grand award winners in the 1954 National Traffic Safety Contest 
conducted by the National Safety Council. 

Other winners on this and other safety contests will be published 
in the July Traffic Digest S Review. 

Wausau also won the 1953 NTSC grand award. 
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Insurance Association Stimulates Driver Teacher Training 


In the next five years a potential crop of 350,000 new drivers will be 
professionally trained as the result of a three month driver education 
teacher training program to be conducted in U.S. colleges and universities 
this summer by the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies. 

Here is how this “potential” figure can be achieved, according to 
T. N. Boate, manager of the Association’s Accident Premention Depart- 
ment: 

First, the Association will send staff members from its home and field 
offices to serve as principal instructors in teacher training programs in 
10 colleges and universities. They will also serve as special consultants 
and instructors in 18 similar programs in other schools. 

Each of these classes will graduate an average of 25 driver education 
instructors, and past experience indicates that they will in turn train an 
average of 500 new drivers each within the next five years. 

The total figure: 350,000 potential users of streets and highways who 
will have been properly trained to drive as an indirect result of the 1955 
summer training program. 

According to Price E. Clark, director of education for the association, 
the schools taking part in the 1955 program are located in California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 


830 Cities on Safety Contest Honor Roll 


For going through the entire year of 1954 without a single traffic fatality, 
830 cities with more than 5,000 population have won places on the Honor 
Roll of the National Traffic Safety Contest. 

The National Safety Council, which conducts the contest, announced 
that this was an increase of 13 from the number on the 1953 Honor Roll. 

The largest no-death city in 1954 was Sioux Falls, S. D., with a pop- 
ulation of 52,696. 

Hobart, Okla., a city of 5,380 population which state records show has 
never had a traffic death since its incorporation in 1901, maintained its 
perfect record through 1954 for the longest sustained performance among 
cities of more than 5,000 population. 

Among cities of more than 10,000, top honors for sustained no-death 
records went to Belmont, Mass. (27,381) and Fairfield, Ala. (14,186) for 
eight consecutive death-free years. State College, Pa. (17,227) had seven 
consecutive death-free years. 
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Hammond's New Pedestrian Signals 


by 

LawrENCE HorrMan 
Trafic Engineer 

City of Hammond, Ind. 





W: HAVE installed new walk lights in Hammond with the thought 
in mind that we are controlling only the pedestrians that have zor 
left the curb. 

At present we have an all-walk interval with most of the intersections 
controlled with the “‘Don’t Walk” indications. We have the “Walk” 
interval timed to get the pedestrians that are waiting started into the 
street. This interval is from five to seven seconds in length. The ‘Don’t 
Walk” with the all-red interval is timed to allow the last pedestrian 
leaving the curb to clear the traffic lanes. 

Pedestrians have criticized the system because the ““Walk”’ indication 
is not long enough for them to cross the street. To educate the pedestrians 
that there is a clearance time for them to cross the street seems to us a 
waste of time when there are so many other fields that should be covered 
by education. In analyzing the pedestrian interval we realized that it 
was not feasible to control them with a three-interval light as we do 
the motorist. 

Pedestrians must be controlled at the curb. After they are in the 
street there is nothing that can be done but allow them to continue. 

In observing the pedestrian movement at a ‘““Don’t Walk” intersection, 
we have found that after a pedestrian has left the curb on the ‘““Walk” 
indication and gets a few steps into the street and the “Don’t Walk” 
indication comes on, he either returns to the curb or runs across the street. 
In returning to the curb he generally stands in the gutter and waits for 
the next ‘‘Walk”’ indication. 

The pedestrian standing in the gutter is an enforcement problem. En- 
forcement in this situation is difficult because the pedestrian believes the 
motorist is being favored. 

In taking the criticism of pedestrians and police officers into consid- 
eration, we came up with the wording ‘‘Don’t Leave Curb.”’ We believe 
this covers the control of pedestrians at intersections—It says: stay out of 
streets, don’t gutter stand, wait on sidewalk. 

When the “Leave Curb” indication is on it says: now you may enter 
the street. On the other hand, when the ‘‘Don’t Leave Curb” comes 
on it does not say anything to the pedestrian who has already left the curb. 
In observing the ‘“‘Don’t Leave Curb” intersections, we found that 
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pedestrians who had left the curb on the “Leave Curb’”’ indication con 
tinued to cross the street at their normal gait. None returned to the curb 
he left. The gutter standing at a “Don’t Leave Curb” intersection is 
eliminated. 

Comments from pedestrians, motorists, and police officers have been 
favorable regarding the “‘Don’t Leave Curb” indication. 

We have 48 ‘‘Don’t Walk” indications which we are now in the process 
of changing to ‘““Don’t Leave Curb.”’ Our control of pedestrians has been 
done by using a pedestrian signal head 1734 inches wide, 15 inches high 
and 1234 inches deep with one 4000-watt secondary transformer and one 
5000-volt secondary transformer, using four circuits and tying into the 
regular traffic signal controller. 

The neon tube, ‘““Don’t Walk”, has 4% inch letters, while the “‘Don’t 
Leave Curb” has 31% inch red letters, which give a good indication for all 
locations. The maximum distance a pedestrian stands from any indica- 
tion is 60 feet and the 31% inch lettering is readable at that distance. 

We believe we have the answer to the wording for the pedestrian indica- 
tion for the following reasons: 


7. It controls the pedestrian before he enters the street. 
2. It eliminates gutter standing. 
It does not say anything to pedestrians who have left the curb. 


. It eliminates criticism from pedestrians. 
It eliminates the contact of pedestrian and police officer. 


It can be worked into any existing system by the changing of the 
neon tube or incandescent mask. 


* * * 


INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS TO HOLD 
25TH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


The Institute of Trafic Engineers, an international organization com- 
prised of people having responsible positions in traffic planning and traffic 
operation, has selected Pittsburgh as the meeting place for its 25th Birth- 
day Meeting. 

The first organizational meeting was held at the William Penn Hotel 
in Pittsburgh October 2, 1930. At that time 19 men comprised the entire 
membership of the organization. There are now more than 800 members 
in the United States and in foreign countries. 

The 25th Birthday Meeting will be conducted October 23-27 at the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, and will consist of technical sessions, 
an inspection trip of improved transportation facilities in the Pittsburgh 
area, and several social events. 
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Traffic Supervision. 


Coordination With Official Agencies 





(Editor’s note: This is the ninth part of a chapter on Traffic Supervision 
developed by the Traffic Institute for the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation for its text on Municipal Police Administration. The text forms the 
basis of the police administrative training program of the Institute for Training 
in Municipal Administration conducted by the ICM A since 1934. Franklin 
M. Kreml and George Larsen, Jr., collaborated in the preparation of the 
Traffic Supervision chapter. The final section of the chapter will be published 
in a forthcoming issue of this magazine.) 


A: THE beginning of this chapter we took apart highway traffic manage- 
ment and reviewed the many agencies and controlling forces, in 
addition to the police, which are responsible for its functioning. We then 
separated the segment of responsibility belonging to the police and ex- 
amined the nature and function of each of its parts. Finally we outlined 
the police trafic program, how it is developed, activated, and controlled. 

Now, in a sense, we must reverse this process. Having developed the 
police trafic supervision program we must position and secure this ac- 
tivity in the community program, so that the whole will operate in full 
harmony and integration. How does this affect the chief of police, and 
what does he do to achieve it? 

Let us look at interlacing responsibilities and functions of the police 
and some of the other official agencies in the community: 


Police and the Traffic Engineer. 


We have already discussed in part the relationship of the police to the 
traffic engineer’s function, in the section on Nature of Police Traffic Ac- 
tivities. Essentially, police participation in traffic engineering should 
be that of liaison with the traffic engineering unit of the city government. 

Krom a practical standpoint, trafic engineering may be divided into 
three general kinds of activity: (1) Research, which is concerned with 
flow studies, congestion problems, parking problems, location hazards, 
and similar technical studies: (2) technical engineering problems of design, 
construction, serviceability, technical installations (such as signals, chan- 
nelization, etc.) and their maintenance; (3) mechanical operations relating 
to routine maintenance and inspection of facilities, such as erecting signs, 
pai: ting street lines and curbings, setting out barricades for special con- 
trols, and similar activities of non-technical nature. 

Tie police contribute importantly to traffic engineering research by 
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collecting information from accidents and congestion and giving it to the 
engineer. In addition, all reports referred to the police by citizens or 
submitted by patrol officers on hazards or other conditions needing atten- 
tion, must be brought to the attention of the traffic engineer. In turn, the 
police can and should depend on the engineer to furnish advice and infor- 
mation to assist them in the basic functions of investigating accidents, 
directing traffic, and enforcing traffic laws. Such interchange of informa- 
tion cannot be effectively and continuously maintained without specific 
and clearly defined working relationships. If the police do not have an 
officer assigned to maintain such liaison, it is a management responsibility 
to see that the system of routing and receiving information between these 
two agencies is developed and maintained. Such a system should include 
a follow-up to show what action was taken on data submitted. 

While the police can offer but little, if any, assistance in technical mat- 
ters relating to design or installation of facilities, the police should develop 
an understanding of such matters and have the opportunity to review 
plans before an actual installation is made. The engineer with all his 
technical qualifications may still overlook some factor having an important 
bearing on police work. The police will be required to patrol and to en- 
force laws, and if the proposed facility will create unusual or difficult 
problems for the police it is better to recognize and discuss them before 
the facility is installed than to wait until the problem becomes acute. 

Interdependency of the police and traffic engineer shows up most con- 
spicuously in the realm of mechanical installations and maintenance. 
Parking meters which are out of order, signs which are down or illegible, 
curb markings which are faded, or channel stripes which have been worn 
away, pose unnecessary burdens on the police. Not only is supervision 
over such rundown facilities hampered, but the public interprets the lim- 
ited action of the police as a general let-down in supervision and enforce- 
ment. 

While many engineering facilities serve to reduce the work of the police 
by reducing accidents, by expediting trafic flow, and by minimizing 
enforcement requirements, we stress that the police must still be responsi- 
ble for traffic supervision over such facilities. This is particularly true at 
the initial stage, when new signal systems are installed, when new through 
arterials are opened up, or when new traffic flow patterns (such as one- 
way streets) are adopted. Even the best and most carfully worked out 
systems will continue to need supervision if they are to function as in- 
tended, because the human element, which cannot be “‘engineered,”’ will 
always remain. 


Police and Safety Educators. 


Relationships between the police and educators are much the same as 
between the police and the traffic engineer. We have already pointed out 
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that the responsibility for educating the community and its drivers in 
matters of traffic safety and behavior cannot be fastened on the backs of 
the police, although police cooperation will be expected and welcomed, 
and the police will incidentally provide important educational influences 
through the three basic traffic functions. Nevertheless, because of its high 
public relations value, and because of the need to maintain operational 
liaison with the education agencies, the police frequently set up a per- 
manent “‘trathc education bureau” or unit and give it wide publicity. 

The education of both drivers and pedestrians may be separated into 
three main phases: (1) The initial phase which is education of the be- 
ginner; (2) the continuing or “‘in-service” phase which is directed toward 
the improvement of driving and walking practices, and (3) the remedial 
phase which attempts to correct specific individual defects, usually of 
drivers rather than of pedestrians. 

Initial traffic training must be done in the home and kindergarten, when 
the child is first being taught how to walk and play safely out-of-doors. 
It continues up through the grade school, along with pre-driver condition- 
ing and indoctrination. By the time the youngster reaches senior-high- 
school age he is ready for formal driver training. Classroom training of 
new drivers is roughly equivalent to ground-school for aviation cadets. 
Safe driving practices and habits are taught, along with traffic laws and 
rules of the road. Then the student must study both the driver and the 
car, learning about attitudes, mental and physical limitations, and the 
forces involved with a car in motion. Finally he is trained in actual driving 
techniques, supplemented by supervised driving experience; when he at 
last “solos” and gets his license, the initial training phase is over. 

Once he becomes a driver, he must continually be reminded of the 
need for compliance with traffic laws and safe driving (or walking) prac- 
tices. This is developed through supervision and enforcement by the po- 
lice and courts, general continual publicity through newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, television, motion pictures, and public talks, and through 
specific publicity in the form of posters, and safety campaigns. In this 
phase fleet operators may provide in-service training schools for their 
drivers, high schools and colleges may conduct special educational pro- 
grams, and community service organizations may lend their aid. 

Phase three takes the driver after he has demonstrated seriously faulty 
driving practices or attitudes, and attempts to rehabilitate him as a safe 
driver. This may be done through a “‘traffic school,” often in lieu of other 
corrective or penalizing action, or through the operation of psychological 
and physiological clinics for faulty drivers. Driver license administrators 
work importantly in this area, seeking to learn which drivers need attention 
and to apply appropriate corrective measures before they become involved 
in serious accidents. Pedestrians frequently need this retraining also, but 
unfortunately the means to assure this have not yet been developed. The 
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only way to deprive a pedestrian of his ‘“‘walking license’”’ is to jail him, and 
that is hardly a practical solution. 

How do the police participate in the intitial training phase? Certainly 
not by undertaking to replace the home or the school in this work. Cer- 
tainly not by setting up the program for the home and the school or by 
dictating to the educational authorities what they shall teach and how they 
shall teach it. Through the ‘‘traffic education bureau” or other working 
liaison, the police must learn of programs and objectives of the educators, 
and in turn keep the educators advised of police problems, programs, and 
objectives. Specific training needs which the police may recognize can 
thus be referred, desirability of police assistance in specific areas of training 
can be made known, and mutual problems can be solved. For example, 
the police may be asked to discuss the function of the police in supervising 
traffic, and perhaps some of the details of the enforcement program. Gen- 
eral safety instruction may be given realism by police review of accidents 
involving the safety principles being discussed, and identifying the behav- 
ior or violations which led to the accidents. 

If there is no educational program operating in the community, the 
police must show why it is important and perhaps indicate how such a 
program can be set up. But once the program is established, the police 
must withdraw from any semblance of control, or conflicts and frictions 
disastrous to both agencies may result. 

In the second, or continuing, phase of safety education the police make 
their greatest direct contribution. This is particularly true for drivers or 
pedestrians who may never have had formal training in traffic safety. All 
trafic supervision—such as indicating and requiring correct behavior at 
intersections, pointing out what was done wrong when an accident re- 
sulted, making traffic arrests or issuing warnings when violations are 
detected—must seek to correct and prevent faulty behavior or conditions. 

Police frequently make the mistake of undertaking or assuming full 
authority and responsibility for traffic safety education in the continuing 
phase, rather than working through or with a central community agency 
such as the local safety council or traffic committee. Thus, the police 
sometimes run their own poster program, seasonal safety campaigns, and 
general safety promotion without consulting or advising the community 
agency. If safety education is ever to be recognized as a community 
responsibility in contrast to a police responsibility, this kind of indepen- 
dent and unilateral operation must cease. However highly motivated, or 
whatever small measure of success these efforts have achieved, the full 
value and effect of safety education cannot be developed as a police enter- 
prise alone. The community as a whole must participate, and all official 
and non-official agencies in the community must accept their share in this 
work, with all efforts combined into a unified and coordinated program 

Police participation in the third phase of safety education is much the 
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same as in the first phase, one of interested cooperation. One important 
difference is the responsibility of the police to assist in keeping the records 
which will reveal those who need driver improvement, and to report such 
information to the appropriate authority. 


Police and the Prosecutor. 


Because of the close coordination needed, it is important that official 
and personal relationships between the police and prosecuting officer be 
the very best. Personality clashes between these two can wreck an en- 
forcement program almost as effectively as if no prosecution were attempt- 
ed in the first place. 

It is important that these officials understand each other’s viewpoints 
and problems, and attempt to reach mutual agreement on overall policies 
and methods. Frequent conferences and informal meetings may help to 
cement these relationships. They should be followed by whole-hearted 
and sincere fulfillment of mutual obligations. 

The prosecutor should plan his activities in court to reduce unnecessary 
waiting by the officer. He should anticipate delays and lengthy trials, 
and inform the officer when his appearance will not be necessary. This 
loss of time, frequently at the expense of the officer’s off-day or leisure time, 
is one of the principal reasons why police are not more aggressive in traffic 
enforcement. 

The prosecutor should understand the department’s program of selective 
enforcement and its accident prevention objectives. He should seek to 
match these objectives by giving proportionally more attention and time 
to the serious classes of violations and to charges arising from accident 
investigations. Policies to eliminate any semblance of “fixing,” or reduce 
the nolle prosequi of cases, to assure vigorous follow-up of defendants who 
fail to appear, and other policies designed to reduce the number of cases 
needlessly lost in court, should be closely coordinated between the police 
and the prosecutor. 


Police and the Court. 


As in his dealings with the prosecutor, the trafic administrator can 
develop relationships between the police and the court to produce improved 
understanding of the needs and functions of each. For example, the im- 
portance of maintaining a united and serious attitude towards drinking 
drivers and traffic violators who repeatedly commit hazardous violations 
should be mutually understood. The ‘‘non-fix” system, improved court 
attitude towards officers in court, improved courtroom facilities, improved 
courtroom atmosphere, speedy but unhurried trials—all are necessary if 
the benefits of enforcement are not to be lost at this stage. 

Judges will rarely refuse to assist the police when asked to suggest 
me‘ hods of improving police appearances in court and in their presentation 
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of testimony. Judges will also be quick to respond to calls for help in 
training officers in legal subjects, especially in areas where they have shown 
signs of trouble in court. 

It is important that police understand their limitations and the proper 
functions of the court. Police are frequently sensitive and critical of court 
action which doesn’t match their own beliefs of what the action should 
have been. Even in cases where the situation seems hopeless, because of 
political motivation by the court, the police cannot afford to throw in the 
sponge. Rather, they must work even harder to develop and maintain 
quality in every action and in every phase of enforcement. Public pres- 
sure will eventually tend to correct a poor court situation. But in the 
typical or average situation the police can do much to stimulate appropri- 
ate handling of traffic cases. 

Monetary fines should never be developed as a money-making device 
for the city. This could effectively destroy whatever merit there has been 
in seeking to increase the level of penalties as a deterrent force. In order 
to prevent any public impression that traffic enforcement is for the purpose 
of raising money, all agencies involved should minimize the revenue factor 
in reporting or summarizing enforcement activity. This in no way means 
that individual fines should not be given full publicity for public informa- 
tion and general deterrent purposes. 

Another aspect of coordination with the court comes through the rela- 
tionships of the police to the violations bureau. Whenever possible, this 
activity should be run by the court. The principal reason for removing it 
from police control is to separate the executive and judicial phases of 
trafic law enforcement. 

A good “‘non-fix”’ citation system is more readily attainable when the 
violations bureau is not under the control of the agency which issues the 
citations. Also, there is less tendency for the public to attach any revenue- 
raising motive to the enforcement work of the police. It is important, 
then, for the police to refrain from meddling or applying “‘pressure”’ in the 
processing of citations. To heighten mutual effectiveness, the police and 
violations bureau can pool their efforts and information in keeping viol- 
ators’ files, checking on repeaters, posting “‘stop”’ and “‘wanted”’ notices 
in their files, and keeping alert for persons who have failed to account for 
past citations and whose addresses are unknown. 


Police and the Traffic Commission. 


The trafic commission, as described in the Model Traffic Ordinance, 
is an official body consisting of representatives of the official agencies 
having an interest and responsibility in the traffic problem. Such a com- 


mission may be needed to get satisfactory results through coordination 
where individual liaison and coordination alone do not prove effective. 
The traffic commission should include representatives of the police depart- 
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ment, traffic engineering agency, school authorities, trafic court (and 
prosecution), planning authority, and others with official responsibilities. 
Such a body could become the principal coordinating force in a community 
trafhc program; here in one group and around a single table are all the 
agencies having official problems needing mutual consideration and 
recommendations. 

The Model Traffic Ordinance states: ‘‘It shall be the duty of the traffic 
commission, and to this end it shall have the authority within the limits 
of the funds at its disposal, to coordinate traffic matters, to carry on edu- 
cational activities in traffic matters, to supervise the preparation and publi- 
cation of traffic reports, to receive complaints having to do with traffic 
matters, and to recommend to the legislative body of the city and to the 
city traffic engineer, the chief of the traffic division, and other city officials 
ways and means for improving traffic conditions and the administration 
and enforcement of traffic regulations.” 

The trafic commission can eliminate a great deal of leg work and indi- 
vidual tugging and pushing between agencies. But because its function 
is the coordination of the whole, it cannot be considered as eliminating 
altogether the need for individual liaison and coordination between the 
police and other agencies. Many of the matters needing attention, affect- 
ing the police and some other agency, will be too detailed in character to 
warrant taking the time or attention of the whole commission. Such in- 
dividual liaison must supplement the commission and must operate un- 
der the general policy and approval of the commission. 

kK OX 


PROPOSES TAX-FREE CARS FOR SCHOOL LOAN 


A bill has been introduced in the House of Representatives to eliminate 
automotive excise taxes on cars donated for high school driver training. 

The bill introduced by Rep. Thomas L. Ashley, Ohio, would exempt 
from the 10 per cent manufacturers excise tax all passenger cars slated for 
free use in youth training programs for not less than three months or more 
than a year. 

Frederick J. Bell, executive vice president of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association, called the Ashley bill ‘an intelligent and progressive 
step forward in the interest of traffic safety.”” He said that during the 
1953-54 school term new car dealers loaned 7,300 automobiles valued at 
$14,600,000 to high school courses. This, said Bell, ‘“‘made it possible 
for over 396,000 young people to receive both classroom theory and actual 
driving experience.” 

(he exemption also depends on the manufacturer furnishing proof that 
the excise tax was not included in the dealer’s price and that the manu- 
faciurer has paid the dealer $100 to help place the car in suitable condition 
after it has ceased to be used in the program. — Automotive News 
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RECKLESS DRIVING: AN OFFENSE WHEREVER IT OCCURS 


aim courT decisions dealing with the familiar provisions of modern 
statutes defining reckless driving and reckless homicide have pointed 
out that these offenses are not restricted to operation of vehicles on public 
streets or highways. As was pointed out in a previous article (Traffic 
Digest &§ Review, March 1955, p. 5) the trend of legislative action has been 
toward broadening the scope of these laws so as to prohibit these offenses, 
as well as driving while under the influence of intoxicating liquor and 
leaving the scene of an accident, wherever the act may occur, whether on 
public or private premises. In the words of many statutes patterned 
after the Uniform Vehicle Code (Secs. 10-101 and 11-101) the laws per- 
taining to these offenses “‘shall apply upon highways and elsewhere through- 
out the state.” 

In view of the general coverage of such statutes, the question sometimes 
is raised—what about reckless driving in a regularly conducted automobile 
race, whether on a race track or other private premises? Also to what 
extent do the ordinary rules of the road, restricted as they are to operation 
on highways, apply as elements of reckless driving on places other than 
public streets or highways? Two cases have been noted which deal with 
such questions, both manslaughter cases involving the element of reckless 
driving as causing or contributing to the death of a human being. 


In Johns v. State, 77 So.2d 794 (Supreme Court-Fla.-1955) the defendant 
Johns was convicted of manslaughter resulting from his operation of an 
automobile in a culpably negligent manner. Upon his appeal, the con- 
viction was affirmed by the Supreme Court of Florida per curiam. The 
facts and the holding of the court are stated in the concurring opinion of 
Judge Terrell as follows: Defendant and his friend were interested in stunt 
driving and were ambitious to become daredevil drivers, practicing their 
“art”? on an abandoned air strip near Fort Pierce. Each driver, accom- 
panied by his girl friend on the occasion in question, drove along the run- 
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way at high speed, zigzagging back and forth with reckless abandon. 
Coming from opposite directions the two collided head-on, the decedent 
then being at the extreme right-hand edge of the strip. Apparently the 
defendant made no attempt to avoid the impact, in which the other driver 
was killed. 

The defendant contended that the conviction was contrary to law (1) 
inasmuch as he was not operating his vehicle on a public highway; (2) 
it made no difference that he was on the wrong side of the strip, which was 
not a highway, and (3) that the rules of the road had no application. The 
court pointed out that it is the universal custom in this country to pass on 
the right, and the Florida statute so provides. Said Justice Terrell: ‘‘We 
observe it even though we pass each other on foot on nothing more than a 
pig trail. I agree with appellant’s contention that excessive speed alone 
is not sufficient to show culpable negligence, but there is ample evidence 
in this record to support the jury’s finding on that part.” 

There was some evidence that the two drivers were engaged in playing 
the well known suicidal game of ‘“‘chicken”’ and the defendant insisted that 
“getting killed in a game of ‘chicken’ was not materially different from 
being killed in a game of football or other contest in which one or more of 
those engaged might suffer death.” Justice Terrell did not subscribe to 
any such logic. Said he: ‘‘Football is a national sport, in fact it might be 
said to be international. The President, governors, congressmen, sena- 
tors, everybody patronizes football. Schools and colleges abandon classes 
for it, the legislature adjourns for it, many organizations sponsor it and the 
athletic department of which it is a part is featured by most of the schools 
and colleges throughout the country. It is true that a player is injured or 
killed occasionally but nothing like as often as members of families are 
killed or maimed perambulating about the home in performance of domes- 
tic duties. ‘Chicken’ on the other hand is inherently dangerous. This 
court has repeatedly held that an automobile is a dangerous instrumental- 
ity. When two of them are manned with drivers, back up to a consider- 
able distance, drive toward each other head on at rapid speed, more than 
seventy miles per hour in this case, it is more dangerous than duelling, or 
should I say reversion to gladiatorial combat or some other relic of bar- 
barism long since outlawed. There is no resemblance between ‘chicken’ 
and football. 

‘Appellant’s own testimony shows that he saw defendent’s car approach- 
ing and did not think he had control of it but he continued to the point 
of impace without veering to his right, without regard for the life of 
deceased or the young women that were in the cars with them. The cars 
were demolished, one driver was killed and the other occupants were 
seriously injured. It seems to me that these and other facts detailed here 
are ample to show that appellant operated his automobile in a dangerous 
manner, evincing a reckless disregard for human life.” 
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In Commonwealth v. Sostilio, 325 Mass. 143, 89 N.E.2nd 510 (1949), 
the defendant was likewise convicted of manslaughter by operation of a 
motor vehicle in a wanton and reckless manner. Under Massachusetts 
law such an offense need not occur on a highway. The fatality occurred 
during a midget automobile race at the Mohawk stadium in Lunenberg 
when the defendant tried to pass another racer on the inside, pushing it 
into the path of another which overturned, killing the driver. The court 
said: 

‘The insistence of the defendant in attempting to drive past those 
ahead of him when there was not room to do so, which made a collision 
almost inevitable, could be found wanton and reckless conduct and sup- 
port a conviction for manslaughter.” 

Both of these cases illustrate the prevailing view that the phrases ‘‘wilful 
or wanton disregard for the safety of person or property” and “reckless 
disregard of the safety of others’’ as used in the reckless driving and reck- 
less homicide statutes patterned after the provisions of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code, imply heedless indifference to consequences. This is the 
basic element, also, of most of the manslaughter statutes as applied to 
vehicle cases. Therefore such conduct is made criminal in whatsoever 
place it may occur, and if a death ensues as a result thereof the guilty 
party may be charged and convicted either under the familiar reckless 
homicide statutes or the more traditional provisions defining manslaugh- 
ter. The same is true under the usual construction of statutes specifying 
“culpable negligence”’ as the basis for a homicide prosecution, as illustrated 
in the JoAns case, since ‘‘culpable negligence” usually is held to be syn- 
onymous with the term “‘reckless.’’ See State v. Gulke, 38 N.W.2nd 722 
(N.D. 1949); Smith v. State, 65 So.2d 303 (Fla. 1953); Sullivan v. State, 
56 So.2d 93 (Miss. 1952); State v. Hamilton, 100 A.2d 234 (Me. 1953); 
State v. Bates, 65 So. Dak. 105, 271 N.W. 765 (1937). 

Many of the courts have upheld statutes relating to driving while under 
the influence of liquor on private premises, basing their decisions on the 
ground that protection of the public against the menace of inebriated 
drivers is demanded wherever such a driver may chance to be. Cases 
applying the same principle to the reckless driver have not been frequent, 
so that the two discussed above are somewhat significant. As the Supreme 
Court of Arizona said in State v. Harold, 246 P. 2d 178 (1952): ‘“The advent 
of millions of automobiles upon the highways of the state and nation in 
recent years and the rapidly increasing death toll that is being taken as 
a result of their operation thereon has made it mandatory that regulatory 
measures be taken to remove insofar as possible the causes contributing 
to this useless waste of human life and property. It appears to us to be 
even more important for the legislature to prevent operators of cars who 
are under the influence of intoxicating liquors or who are at the time 
driving recklessly and in wilful or wanton disregard for the safety of per- 
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sons or property, from entering upon highways and into the stream of 
trafic than to permit them to enter thereon and after a tragic accident 
has happened to punish them for maiming or causing the death of those 
who are lawfully in the use of such highways. It is frequently the entry 
upon the highway by reckless or intoxicated drivers that causes the death 
and destruction this law seeks to prevent. Even upon private property an 
intoxicated or reckless driver of an automobile is just as much a menace to 
himself or to anyone who may be lawfully thereon as he would be to thoseon 
a public highway. The only difference is in the degree.”’ (Also see dictum 
in People v. Green, 368 Ill. 242, 13 N.E.2d 278, 115 AIR 348 (1938). 


* * * 


Principal Comments on Primary Grade ‘‘Driver’’ Program 


The ‘driver training” program for the primary grades of Phoenix, 
Ariz., has completed its third year of operation (See p. 15, November 
1953 Traffic Digest S Review). 

Principal Thelma J. Bennett, Garfield School, in a report on the pro- 
gram operation and outline of instruction given, said: 

“This program is without doubt the most thrilling and exciting ex- 
perience that has ever been given to our school children. Thrilling and 
exciting because the children themselves have been given a serious re- 
sponsibility, a chance to do something adult under circumstances that 
make the experiences real and life like. We have always taught safety 
in our schools and thought we were doing it very well. Never before, 
however, has a method of teaching so charged the entire curriculum with 
life and vitality. 

“The parents are delighted with the program and are quite proud of 
the fact that their children keep them ‘on their toes’ while driving. They 
tell us, too, that it is much easier to drive around and about the school 
district because the children are so carefully observing safety rules. The 
children now know what it means to be a driver and really watch to see 
what the drivers in cars are going to do.” 

Capt. Haskell Welch of the Phoenix Police Department, a graduate of 
the Traffic Institute’s Traffic Police Administration Training Program, 
assisted in the development of the primary school safety program. 

* * * 


LUBBOCK POLICE AWARDS PROGRAM 


'» Lubbock, Tex., the Citizens Trafic Commission sponsors an annual 
pol:-e awards banquet to honor police officers. The Commission selects 
five outstanding officers, on the basis of their ability in all phases of 
polic: work, in addition to their courtesy, alertness, judgment, case prep- 
arat‘on, care and use of equipment, personality and citizenship traits. 
Officcrs selected receive awards ranging from $50 to $250. 
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April Traffic Deaths Rise 


E eve deaths went up in April for the second consecutive month, 
the National Safety Council has reported. 

The death toll was 2,700—about 4 per cent higher than for April last 
year. 

This is the first time deaths have gone up two months in a row since 
the downward trend began in September, 1953, the Council said. 

The death total for the first four months of this year was 10,480 
virtually the same as for the same period of 1954. 

On a mileage basis, however, this year, is better than last, the Council 
pointed out. For three months this year, the latest period for which 
gasoline consumption figures are available, travel was up 6 per cent. 
For the same period deaths were down 1 per cent, resulting in a record 
low rate of 5.8 deaths per 100 million miles. 

Among 47 states reporting for April, only 15 had decreases, while 31 
had increases and one reported no change. 

At the end of four months, 21 of the 47 states still had decreases, while 
25 had increases and one reported no change. The 21 states with de- 
creases at the end of four months were: 


Indiana 6% 
Georgia 6% 
Arkansas 2 Florida 6% 
Paimmesota.............. Missour! 
Idaho Alabama 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma Virginia 
Oregon Tennessee 
Wyoming California 
New York — Ohio 


In April, 95 of the 513 reporting cities had decreases, 99 had increases, 
and 319 reported no change. 

For 4 months, 160 of the cities had fewer deaths, 154 had more, and 
199 reported no change. Of the cities with fewer deaths, the following 
had populations of more than 200,000: 


~~ 
~ 


Worcester, Mass. Kansas City, Mo 

Peewnemk, Va. .........5.. —75% Rochester, N. Y......... 
pee —67% _ St. Louis, Mo. .......... 
Seattle, Wash. .......... —63% San Francisco, Calif. ..... 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ... —50% Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... —42% Long Beach, Calif. ...... 
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Be. Worth, FOR. . ....5... 
Ss ee 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DOORN, Ths Bsus bcs c cas 


—29% 
—29% 
—27% 
—27% 
— 20% 


New Orleans, La. ....... 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... % 
Detroit, Mich............ —11% 
PR WAM on oie s waa —10% 
re — 9% 
Toledo, Ohio —2% Miami, Fla. ............ — 8% 
Jacksonville, Fla. ....... —20% Philadelphia, Pa......... — 7% 
New York, N. Y......... 


07, 
a 4% 


Of 513 cities reporting for April, 361 had perfect records. The three 
largest were Oklahoma City, Okla. (243,500); Worcester, Mass. (203,500), 
and Salt Lake City, Utah (182,100). 

At the end of four months, 222 cities still had perfect records, the 
three largest being Hartford, Conn. (177,400); Berkeley, Calif. (113,800), 
and Lynn, Mass. (99,700). 

The three leading cities in each population group for four months, 
ranking according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 


were: 
1955 Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Decrott, BEGGM, ..........455 2.9 


Pailadeiphia, Pa. ........... 3.4 
Los Angeles, Calif. .......... 3.6 


750,000-1,000,000 Population 


San Francisco, Calif. ........ 
3 | a ee 
Cleveland, Ohio 


500,000-750,000 Population 
meattie, Wael. .......505.0% 7 


Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 2.0 
ye 2.0 


350,000-500,000 Population 


Penver, Cole. ..........0455 1.1 
marses Coty, Mo. .......... 1.3 
Indianapolis, Ind. .......... 1.6 


1955 Reg. 
Rate 
200,000-350,000 Population 


RS OO oo. a ivy acd 0 ee kd 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ....... 


Worcester, Mass. ........... 


0.4 

0.5 

0.6 
100,000-200,000 Population 

Plartford, Comm, ............ 

Berkeley, Calif. 

pe ere re 
50,000-100,000 Population 


Schenectady, N.Y. ......... 
eS re 


A err 
25,000-50,000 Population 


WU, FS os vce ne ea aves 
Pensacola, Fla........... 
Muskegon, Mich. ........... 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


10,000-25,000 Population 


Modesto, Calif. 


Casper, Wyo. ... 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
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TD&R SUBSCRIBERS — HERE’S BONUS FOR JUNE => 


Once again the Traffic Digest Review is pleased to present a 
‘“‘bonus”’ to its subscribers in the form of a new chapter for the com- 
plete edition of the Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual, which is 
still being developed. 

“Moving Damaged Vehicles,” beginning on the next page, will 
be a chapter in the new Manua/. The current edition of the Manua/ 
contains 18 chapters of basic information, to which 14 chapters will 
be added to make up the ultimate, complete edition. Others (not 
all) of the 14 chapters to be added will be published in future issues 
of the Traffic Digest Review. 

The current, 18-chapter edition of the Traffic Accident Investi- 
gator’s Manual is available at $3.50 per copy from the Trafic Insti- 
tute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, III. 











AAMVA Training Program to be Continued 


The American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators has an- 
nounced continuation of its course of training for administrative and super- 
visory personnel in the field of driver license examining. This 12-week 
program again will consist of four three-week unit courses (to be conducted 
annually, 1955-58) which will cover in detail each principal phase of ex- 
amining drivers for licenses. 

The units will be conducted at the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University. 

The first three-week unit will be offered Sept. 26-Oct. 14, 1955, on 
“Standards for Driver Examinations.”” Some of the principal topics are: 

The Nature of Standards and Their Necessity in Examining Drivers. 

Adapting Standards to the Limitations of Observation and Measurement. 

Establishing Standards for Tests of Vision and Other Sensory Abilities, Muscular and 
Body Conditions, Knowledge of Those Things Necessary for Safe Driving, and Ability 
to Control the Vehicle. 

Attitude Evaluation. 

Formulating Standards in Writing. 

Promoting Acceptance of Standards. 

Tuition scholarships for this course have been provided by a grant from 
the Farmers Insurance Group Safety Foundation, Los Angeles. The 
course will be open to directors of driver license divisions, chief examiners, 
assistant chief examiners, and supervisory examiners who have their 
departmental approval to attend. 

Other units in the series will be ‘‘Administration of License Examining,” 
1956; ‘Selection and Training of Examiners,” 1957, and ‘‘Examiner 
Records and Their Uses,” 1958. 
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MOVING DAMAGED VEHICLES 





ae 


The Decision to 
Move Damaged Vehicles 


25.0/0—It is not a primary respon- 
ibility of an investigator to move a 
damaged vehicle after an accident. 
That duty belongs to the driver of the 
vehicle, the owner, or some responsible 
representative of the owner. How- 
ever, to keep an accident from getting 
worse you must sometimes quickly 
gt the vehicle off the road if it is 
hazardous to traffic, or 
raise Or Move it to extricate an in- 
jured person trapped in the wreckage. 
Also in cases of extreme congestion, 
such as might occur on a narrow 
bridge, you may have to move the 


oncoming 


vehicle enough to effect clearance of 


at least one lane. 


25.020—F urthermore you may 
have to do something about the re- 
moval of a vehicle from the scene in 
some non-hazardous situations. This 
might happen when: 

The driver is dead or seriously injured and 

no responsible representative of the owner is 

available. 

A responsible person enlists your aid. 

The vehicle is to be held for examination as 


possible evidence. 


Po- 


25.030—Police responsibility. 
lice have a greater responsibility than 


other 
hicles 


nvestigators for moving ve- 
in emergencies, but any investi- 
gator may wish to avoid further traffic 
hazard by arranging for emergency 
moving 
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vehicle 
Other parts of 
the investigation may suffer if the 
vehicle is moved before pictures, meas- 
urements, and observations are made. 
Take this consideration when 
making a decision to move a damaged 
vehicle. 


25.040—Do not move the 
until it is necessary. 


into 


Police Authority to 


Move and Remove Vehicles 

25,.//0—Under the inherent power 
to protect persons or property and 
preserve public order, a police officer 
has the authority to move a vehicle 
involved in a traffic accident to a 
place of safety or to have an author- 
ized towing service do it for him, either 
when the person in charge of the ve- 
hicle is incapacitated or has absented 
himself from the scene. 


25./20—Ordinarily an officer has no 
authority to impound a vehicle merely 
because it has been involved in an 
accident. But when an ordinance al- 
lows it, an officer under general au- 
thority to regulate traffic has the au- 
thority to direct a person present who 
is in charge of the vehicle involved in 
a traffic accident to move the vehicle 
if it constitutes an 
hazard to traffic. 


obstruction or 


25.130—When an officer has de- 
cided to have a vehicle removed to a 
place of safety it then becomes his duty 
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to ascertain who the owner is and to 
notify him of such removal, as well 
as the place where the vehicle is being 
stored. 
bility to protect the vehicle and its 
contents. 


It also becomes his respon s- 


Emergency Situations 


25.210—An emergency develops 
when there is danger of further dam- 
age to life or property, or when ex- 
treme traffic congestion results from a 
damaged vehicle blocking the road. 
If you think such an emergency exists 
or will exist summon a wrecker by 
radio or other means, if possible be- 
fore you arrive at the scene. 


25.220—W hen to move a vehicle is 


partly dependent upon your control of 


other important emergency conditions 
such as fire, trafic, and care of the in- 
jured. There 
stances under which prompt moving 
of a wrecked vehicle from the road is 
imperative. 


are certain. circum- 


An injured person is pinned under, or between 
wreckage and there isnoway totreat him while 
the vehicle remains where it is. Moving the 
vehicle may be especially urgent in cases 
involving arterial bleeding or unconscious- 
ness. See Exhibits 25-1 and 25-2. 

A person is trapped in a vehicle near spilled 
or burning gasoline or other flammable 
material and the vehicle must be moved away 
from the fire hazard before the person can be 
extricated. Where there is danger of the spread 
of fire the vehicle closest to the fire should 
be moved as soon as possible. 


25.240—A wrecked vehicle presents 


danger to oncoming traffic in spite of 


emergency devices. These only lessen 
the danger of further injury or dam- 
age; they do not entirely eliminate it. 
Fog pockets, blind curves, and acci- 
dent wreckage situated beyond the 
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crest of a hill can spell disaster fo; 


oncoming traffic in spite of warning 


flares or other warning devices. 


25.250—W hen fire hazards and seri. 
ous injuries have been dealt with the 
relief of congestion may be a matter 
of great importance. This is especially 
true on bridges, expressways, cause. 
ways, and narrow roads with little or 
no shoulders. 

A trailer skids into the entrance of a singk 

lane bridge blocking it completely. 

A collision occurs and blocks traffic in a busy 

thoroughfare that has cars parked on both 

sides of the street. 

A minor collision partially or completely 

blocks one or more lanes on an expressway 

or freeway, causing a jam for a great distance 
back. 

25.260—Sometimes official and em- 
ergency vehicles are held up by traffic 
congestion caused by the wreckage. 
This increases the need for prompt 
moving of the wreckage. Delay of 
fire trucks, ambulances, police, doc- 
may be a serious 


tors, or coroner 


matter. 


Moving Vehicles in Emergencies 


25.305—How to Move Wreckage. 
Whenever a wrecked vehicle has to 
be moved it is best to get a professional 
towing service to do the job. If you 
cannot get it done quickly enough you 
yourself may have to do the best you 
can to move the vehicle, though not 
away from the scene. Usually suth- 
cient moving can be done by driving 
the vehicle, hooking a tow cable from 
your car to the damaged vehicle, 
shoving or pushing it off the roadway 
with or without help. 

25.310—Depending upon circum- 
stances and available equipment, 2 
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Exhibit 25-1. 


A seriously injured person pinned under a vehicle presents an 


immediate problem of moving the vehicle. Intelligent action may save a life. 


vehicle may be moved either manu- 
ally or mechanically. In an emergency 
delay may be disastrous. Move the 
vehicle only enough to meet the emer- 
gency. This could be simply to lift 
the vehicle momentarily to rescue a 
person pinned under the wreckage, 
then letting it down where it was, as in 


Exhibit 25-2. 


25.320—Manual 
sorted to only when mechanical means 
are not available or would not arrive 
in time. It involves the pushing, 
righting, lifting or pulling of an un- 
drivable vehicle by one or more per- 
sons with the purpose of moving it 
a short distance. When there is no 


movement is re- 
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other person available, and where the 
emergency demands it, that is, the 
situation is getting worse and there is 
no prospect of a wrecker’s arriving in 
time to help, you may try to push or 
lift the vehicle by hand. Where there 
are other persons, no mechanical help 
is available, and the emergency calls 
for action, several persons can some- 
times roll or shove a vehicle off the 
roadway or lift it enough to free a 
person pinned underneath. 


25.330—Often the use of crowbars, 


jacks, boards, a length of rope or 


cable, and other car equipment can 
aid in lifting or moving the vehicle 
from the roadway. One end can some- 
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times be moved enough to one side by 
jacking it up and shoving it over to 
that side. An upset automobile can 
be righted by attaching a rope to a 
firm part such as a roof pillar, then 
passing the rope over the vehicle, 
and pulling on it with a car, thus rol- 
ling the vehicle. It should be done 
so as not to roll it too far. 


25.340— Use mechanical means when- 
ever possible, especially if the vehicle 
has to be moved more than a few feet. 
The most common situations involve 
simply the pushing of a vehicle off 
the road by another vehicle or a tow 
truck. 


25.350—Precautions in moving ve- 
hicles. \When moving vehicles be care- 
ful not to cause unnecessary damage 
to the vehicle being moved, or to other 
When use your 
vehicle to pull wreckage try to hook 
on to the bumper bracket, the back 
end spring, or front suspension. In 
any case use the most stable part of 
the car. 


vehicles. you own 


A tow cable with hooks is 
useful for such emergency towing. 


25.360—Injuries possible while mov- 
ing vehicles. Injuries to yourself or 
other volunteers can result from care- 
less handling of the vehicle. There is 
also the possibility of increasing the 
injuries of passengers pinned in a ve- 
hicle being moved off the road. For 
this reason you should move a vehicle 
containing injured persons as little as 
possible. 


25.370—Dangers in incomplete re- 
moval. To prevent a collision with 
the wrecked vehicle it may not be 
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enough merely to clear one lane of 
traffic; neither is it enough to move the 
vehicle a/most off the roadway. A 
serious accident can result even when 
a part of the vehicle is on the roadway, 


25.380—If the vehicle is moved be- 
fore its final position after the acci- 
dent can be recorded, quickly mark 
the position of the wheels of the ve- 
hicle with crayon, chalk, or even a 
lump of dirt or a pebble for future 
measuring. Take photos and measure- 
ments of the final position if necessary. 
Where there are two investigators one 
can handle emergency moving of the 
vehicle while the other takes charge of 
the investigation. But do not post- 
pone emergency action to record facts. 


Removal for the Owner or Driver 


25.4/0—All vehicles incapable of op- 
erating under their own power must 
be removed from the accident scene 
eventually. Wait until 
measures have been taken care of and 


emergency 


you have obtained necessary informa- 
tion about the condition of the vehicle. 


25.420—Driver able. When the 
driver, owner, or someone acting in 
the owner’s behalf is present, he should 
authorize the removal of the vehicle 
to a specific place. Have him make 
arrangements himself, if possible, but 
help him with the details if it is neces- 
sary. He can authorize you to ar- 
range for towing and necessary storage. 


When the 
driver, owner, or someone acting 10 
the owner’s behalf is absent, sce that 


25.430—Driver unable. 
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Exhibit 25-2. The vehicle may be moved temporarily only enough to rescue the 


injured. Final removal awaits completion of field investigation. 


someone summons a wrecker for the 


removal. Use police radio, when 
available, to make towing arrange- 
ments. Be prepared to provide in- 
formation about the exact location, 
identity, and condition of the vehicle. 
Take precautions against things be- 
ing stolen from it before releasing the 
vehicle. 


25./40—It is not your responsibility 
to contract for vehicle removal but 
when you are interested in clearing 
trafic lanes, you are acting in the 
public interest and acting for the 
legally responsible owner, if he or the 
driver is absent, by having the ve- 
hicle towed to a safe place. All towing 
expenses are the owner’s responsibility. 
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Arrangements with Towing Services 


25.510— Be cautious 
with wrecking services. 
Eliminate any suspicion of collusion 
by minimizing your part in the choice 
of a towing service. When the driver, 
owner, or someone acting in his behalf 


when dealing 
and towing 


is present, and several wreckers are 
available, call all of them to his atten- 
tion and let him make the decision as 
to which should do the job. If you 
have to summon a wrecker get the 
nearest service that has a reputation for 
reliability and suitable equipment, un- 
less your department policy dictates 
otherwise. Remember that wreckers 
respond to police calls at their own 
risk. When several wreckers are at 
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Exhibit 25-3. When wreckage completely blocks the road there may be serious 
congestion on the road or by-pass route until wrecked vehicles are moved o 
least a short distance. Inoperable small vehicles can often be shoved or pulled 
enough without wreckers. 


the scene handle the dismissal of the 
unnecessary ones diplomatically. Tell 
each in a polite way that his serv- 
vces are not needed and that he can 
help most by not blocking traffic. 


“I’m sorry, but there doesn’t seem to be any 
need for another wrecker. Thanks anyway, 
The important thing right now is to clear the 
streets for traffic.” 


25.520—If you have not finished 
your investigation ask the wrecker to 
wait on the roadside before releasing 
a vehicle to him. When a tow truck 


is present at the scene check the driv- 
er’s authority to handle wreckage. 
Obtain the name of the driver, the 
location of his garage, and his license 
number for your records. Get a re- 
ceipt for the vehicle if the driver or 
owner is not present. 


25.530—Limit your request for tow- 
ing to the removal and storage of the 
vehicle. Request specifically that no 
repairs be undertaken without the 
express consent of the owner or his 
agent. 
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“EXPRESSWAY DRIVING” LEAFLET AVAILABLE 
TO TD&R SUBSCRIBERS 


The Accident Prevention Division of the Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany has published a leaflet entitled “Expressway Driving is Differ- 
ent” which gives helpful hints to motorists for operating on super- 
highways. Suggestions include: 

How to get on an expressway. 

How to drive the “‘straightway.” 

How to drive at expressway speeds. 

How to meet a crisis. 

How to get off an expressway. 

Defensive driving tactics for expressways. 
Expressways at night. 

Single copies of ‘““Expressway Driving is Different’? may be ob- 
tained by Traffic Digest Review subscribers by addressing a card or 
letter to the magazine at 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Just use the word ‘“‘Expressway”’ and give your name and address. 

Quantity orders from departments wishing to distribute the leaflet 
to motorists will be filled as long as the supply lasts. 











Driver Education Decrease Reported in Oklahoma 


The number of Oklahoma schools offering driver education was reduced 
by 175 during the school year 1954-55, according to an article by Henry 
A. Vaughn, state director of health and physical education, in the April 
Oklahoma Teacher. After citing a rapid increase in schools providing 
driver education between 1946 and 1952, Vaughn points to a slower rise 
for the two years 1952-54. The sharp drop shows during the present year. 

Schools are not dropping driver education because they have not ex- 
perienced its value, Vaughn contends, for he offers records from the State 
Department of Public Safety as evidence of its effectiveness. The prob- 
lem is obtaining automobiles. Vaughn praises the automobile dealers 
who have been making cars available during the past years. Dealers are 
becoming increasingly reluctant, however, to continue providing them, 
he adds. The primary reason given is that dealers are experiencing diffi- 
culty in getting their cost out of the car when it is turned back to them. 

Vaughn lists a number of factors responsible, stating that the school has 
no control over some, but that other factors can be and should be corrected 
by the school in order to avoid further hindrance to the program. The 
factors listed are: Wide margin between the price of used and new cars, 


use 0. cars by schools for other purposes than driver education, and excess 
mileage on cars returned. 
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TRAINING CALENDAR 


(41 training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Tll., unless otherwise indicated.) 


June 20-24—Fffective Fleet Operation. 

July 11-29—Motor Vehicle Traffic Control (Air Force). 

Sept. 14-16—Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspapermen. 

Sept 22—Opening of 1955-56 TPA Training Program. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 14—Standards for Driver Examinations (for chief driver 
license examiners; conducted for the American Assocation of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators). 

Oct. 3-21—Accident Investigation. 

Oct. 17-Nov. 4—Trafiic Law Enforcement. 

Oct. 24-28—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago (conducted with American Bar Association). 

Oct. 24-Nov. 18—Military Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulation (Army). 

Oct. 31-Nov. 18—Police Traffic Training Course. 

Nov. 7-23—Traffic Law for Police. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 9—Police Traffic Training Course, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 9—Traffic Control Devices and Methods for Police. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 9—Supervision of Police Personnel. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 2—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. (Conducted with ABA). 

Dec. 12-16—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 

Jan. 2-27—Introduction to Police Management. 

Jan. 20-Feb. 3—Police Traffic (subject to: be determined), University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 3—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. (Conducted with ABA). 

Jan. 30-Feb. 17—Police Traffic Records. 

Feb. 6-17—Police Traffic Training, Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Feb. 6-24—Motor Vehicle Traffic Control (Air Force). 

Feb. 26-March 2—Personnel Management. 

Mar. 5-16—Supervision of Police Personnel. 

Mar. 19-30—Training Methods and Programs. 





